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READERS WRITE 


“Success to the Poll” 

In PATHFINDER of July 29 I note that 
you are going to give a poll of public 
opinion. I wish success to the poll... 

Henry L, Kaplinger 





€leveland, Ohio 
[Fer this week’s report of PATHFINDER’s Colonel 
Ballot, see page 10.—Ed.] 


Views on “From the Record” 

Let us now compliment you on PATH- 
FINDER’s latest distinct column improve- 
ment, “From the Record,” where sub- 
seribers may now enjoy some of the most 
clever, brilliant and scintillating repartee 
of prominent American legislators .. . 

/ W. N. Hedback 
Cumberland, Wis. 
. . Surely your quotations which you 
say are “excerpted indiscriminately” are 
not worth the time required to read them. 
Warren S. Wood 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“A Silly Strike” Silly? 

Your editorial “A Silly Strike” (PATH- 
FINDER, July 29) is the first “silly” thing 
I have noted in the magazine. 

. The WPA bill is a direct attack 
upon living standards ... WPA workers 
cannot meet expenses without making a 
little money “on the side,” to supple- 
ment their “security earnings.” With their 
working time for the WPA doubled, how 
can they supplement these earnings? 

As to the statement that “you can’t 
strike against the government,” I seem 
to recall that a gentleman by the name 
of George Washington staged a fairly 
successful strike against the government 
of George III. And our representatives 
and Senators who voted for the bill will 
find at the next election that the WPA 
strike is still on... 

Laverne Hamilton 


Roundup, Mont. 


Gehrig’s Homers: Second Correction 

In all fairness to Lou Gehrig and his 
many followers, | wish to prove to every- 
one interested that Gehrig is rightfully 
entitled to the modern record of hitting 
the most consecutive home runs in a 
single game, which was disputed in your 
very interesting “Readers Write” page 
of July 29. 

(1) Delehanty and Lowe hit their home 
runs in the nineteenth century, thereby 
excluding them both from the modern 
record; (2) Chuck Klein hit his four home 
runs in an extra-inning game and did not 
make them in succession; (3) Jim Tabor 
divided his four home runs in two games 
of a doubleheader; (4) Lou Gehrig hit 
four conseeutive home runs in a regula- 
tion nine-inning game. 

I think this information should settle 
once and for all the question of one of 
the many records held by a great baseball 
player and a great guy. 





Robert Bohm 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Migrants, Land Monopoly and Law 

Your article, “Migrants,” (PATHFIND- 
ER, July 29), presents more facts about 
the people who are now roaming our high- 
ways than has appeared in any other 
magazine of general circulation. I hope 
that every subscriber will read it... 

Land monopoly is the root of this evil. 
Dust storms, dry weather, grasshoppers 
and the tractor have played their part, 


could never. have been dispossessed . 
Monroe Jones 
Las Cruces, N. M. . 


* * 7. 


I was a resident of Oklahoma from 1899 
to 1937, when I :migrated to California. 
I lost my farm and life’s accumulations in 
the Dust Bowl. I started for California 
with almost nothing but a definite purpose 
in view—the establishment of a new home. 
Starting with a piece of bare land, I made 
a new start ... After all my reverses 
and misfortunes, my faith in the future 
remains secure... 

Ira Sare 
Acampo, Calif. 

You were very correct in your writeup 
on “Migrants” when you wrote that they 
were “burned out, blowed out, and trac- 
tored out.” I would add a fourth cause: 
they were lawed out. When Congress 
paid farmers for reducing their crops 
these farmers were forced to release rent- 
ers and reduce help, thereby turning good, 
industrious men and their families out 
into the highways. This lawing out was 
a potent factor in developing “Okies” and 
<< 

W. F. Hiller 
Brighton, Colo. 


“Those Terrible Puns” 

I look forward with great pleasure to 
receiving PATHFINDER each week and 
find real enjoyment in your brain teasers, 
tricks and puzzles. However, I think it 
is nothing short of conceit to even call 
those terrible puns “Smiles.” My only 
consolation in reading them is a sincere 
appreciation of some of the worst jokes I 
have ever heard 

Ray Henneberry 


White Plains, N. Y. 
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The legislative mind at work «a ; _—— 
play, as excerpted indiseriminate! 1) 5<¢ 
recent issues of the Congressional Re. Pa: 


The Senate 


Mr. ASHURST (Dem., Ariz.). The ; 
est gossipers on earth are United ‘ 
Senators... 

Mr. REED (Rep., Kans.). I was . 
the impression that it was the ho; 
citizens of Arizona and Nevada that \ 
they died they would go to Calif 
instead of going to Heaven. 


Mr. McCARRAN (Dem., Nev.). 7! north¢ 
the most incorrect statement ever uttered every' 
May I say that my one outstanding count 
of Heaven is that I may live and . about 
for eternity in the breast of my Savi.) bread 
in Nevada... Ul, el 

ieee know: 

Mr. BARKLEY (Dem., Ky.). I « creat 
hardly picture the Senator from | much 
{Mr. Taft] on a spree . .. I could no! villi 
lieve such a thing to be possible, be ve 
I do not think he is the “spreeing” typ: i Lm 

* * - sine 

Mr. LEE (Dem., Okla.). Mr. Presi. ica has 
an old fellow in my part of the cou have | 
bought a farm. The seller was talking : workel 
giving him a deed to it. He said, Great 1 
not want the deed. I want the mort: 1940, t 
1 had a deed once. The other fellow answel 
the mortgage; and the fellow who ha: happer 
mortgage got the farm.” [Laughter vears? 

Bs cae Like 

Mr. JOHNSON (Rep. Calif.). I will eon 
into it as well as I may, though not heing 
the ability of the Senator from Wyomin: was 

Mr. O"MAHONEY (Dem., Wyo.). > new. 
Now! ... Let me say that I walk at are 28 
knee of the Senator from Californi: ones al 


I could ever hope to attain one-hali sex, ra 


ability: I would indeed be proud. ident. 
ae ee Bureau 
Mr. WILEY (Rep., Wis.). I have be years ¢ 
tending to what the public might or une 
times sorrowfully regard as a picnic i hed s 


Senate for the last 8 months... Wh« 
or not this is a picnic, sometimes it 
been regrettably like a picnic, and s 
times it has been a farce. Sometimes wi 
have gone on spending millions and bil- 
lions without consideration, and s 

times we have quibbled over a few t! 

sand dollars. Sometimes we spent the re- 
sources of our country like drunken 

ors, and again we have been like Sevtc! 





eS a £ gi eS E-4 


men, holding on to the pennies in ¢ree' ; 
emergencies. So take it for what ; 
worth. ye 
_ * * 

The House : 

Mr. KELLER (Dem., Ill.). Mr. C! : 
man, I have listened with a good de:! 0! ‘ 
interest, and I confess with a Bed « deal " 


more of amusement, to ... those ! bes 
stand up here and advocate that a Con- 

gressman must not smile; that he (%«s as 
not dare to laugh; and if he does eit! 
he does not earn $10,000 a year. He} 
keep a long face and look as serio 
possible and be so darned dignified ' 
nobody will dare to speak to him .. 

* . * 


Mr. RICH (Rep., Pa.). I wish for sc) 
and every one of you a very, very ! 
vacation... 

Mr. GEYER (Dem., Calif.). The gent'!¢ 
man forgot the “Merry Christmas” p:"' 
of it. 

Mr. RICH. Yes; I wish you all a 
Christmas, for it will be here and 
before we open again for business . 
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More Than a Million Weekly 


After Ten Years, the U. S. Takes Inventory 


mMuiiS week, 154 inquisitive men and 
[ women are ringing doorbells in 
northern Indiana, The are asking 
everyone in St. Joseph and Marshall 
counties some intimate questions: 
about women’s ages, for instance, and 
hbreadwinners’ wages. Most of all, the 
U, S. Bureau of the Census wants to 
know: When it comes time for the 
creat decennial census of 1940, how 
much will Americans be able and 
willing to tell? In this test preview. 
it hopes to find out. 

Since the last census in 1930, Amer- 

i has changed. Millions of workers 
have lost jobs. Millions of potential 
workers have been unable to find any. 
Great migrations have taken place, In 
1940, the Bureau expects to find the 

swers to big questions: What has 
happened to America in the last 10 
years? What is it like now? 

Like the problem of mass unem- 
ployment, many of the questions 
being asked in the Indiana test are 

On the Bureau’s main schedule 
ire 28 questions—some of_them usual 

s about the name, birthplace, age, 
sex, race and citizenship of each res- 
ident. But for the first time, the 
Bureau will ask each person over 14 
years of age whether he is employed 
or unemployed, whether he has ever 
had a job and how long he worked. 







On a supplementary schedule are 11 
questions which census enumerators 
will ask only every 10th family in 
St. Joseph and Marshall counties. The 
first: “Does this household have a 
radio set?” The last: “Is this person 
a veteran... ora wife, widow, or if 
less than 18 years old, the son or 
daughter of a veteran?” In between 
comes a question to please sociolo- 
gists; it asks women the number of 
times they have been married, their 
age at the time of their first marriage, 
and the number of their children. 

What the Bureau does not want at 
all is a shut-mouth strike against the 
census, But at the time of the first cen- 
sus in 1790, some Americans did not 
even admit that they were alive; they 
dodged census enumerators because 
they thought they were being listed 
for direct taxation by the Federal gov- 
ernment. In the census of 1930, many 
Americans refused to admit that they 
had radios because they believed a 
false rumor that receiving sets soon 
would be taxed, 


oe “Typical” Citizens 


Whatever reactions can be antici- 
pated to the census of 1940 may be 
found in Indiana’s two test counties. 
They were chosen because they con- 
tain South Bend, a city of over 100,000, 

Mishawaka, a 












































Questions Are Asked on Women’s Ages and Breadwinners’ Wages 


“typical” small 
town of 29,000, 
and the “typi- 
cal” rural areas 


of Marshall 


county. 
Indianans 
may not want 


to answer all 


the questions 
they are being 
asked this 
week. The Bu- 
reau already 
expects that 
aliens may be 
touchy about 
their citizen- 
ship. Other 
questions may 


be too difficult 
to answer. A 
factory worker 
in South Bend, 


for instance, 
may have a 
hard time re- 


membering how 
many weeks he 
has worked 


WPA photo 
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Austin Is the Top Man of the Bureau 


during the past year. To make its work 
as frictionless as possible, the Bureau 
may reword, alter or even drop 
troublesome questions from its list. 

By means of about 30 inquiries 
which finally will be chosen, the 
United States expects to take a long, 
searching look at itself. Beginning next 
April 2, the Bureau will have the mon- 
umental job of holding up a mirror big 
enough to reflect the major character- 
istics of 132,000,000 Americans, 

At the rate of one a minute, just to 
count all the persons living in the 
United States today would take 220 
years, and by that time, all of them 
would be dead. But by law, the Bureau 
must enable the President to an- 
nounce the total population of the na- 
tion before the end of 1940. 

Further, by using 7,000 special em- 
ployees, 600 typewriters, 300,000 cal- 
culating machines, 328,000 pencils and 
several tons of paper, the Bureau ex- 
pects to have the answers to all its 
questions tabulated by the end of 
1943. When it is finished, the 16th 
decennial census of the United States 
will have cost $45,000,000. 


. « « Political Prizes 


Top man of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus is Director William L, Austin, a 
68-year-old Mississippian who has 
been with the Bureau since 1900. 
When the census count for the United 
States gets under way next April, he 
will be the chief of more workers 
even than Agriculture Secretary Wal- 
lace or Postmaster General Farley. 

At any time, and particularly in 
Presidential election years such as 
1940, census jobs are political prizes. 
Under Director Atstin in 1940 will be 
about 100 area supervisors, most of 


(Continued on page 14) 
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President: Post-Adjournment 


Though President Roosevelt had 
buckled down last week to signing or 
vetoing some 350 bills rushed through 
shortly before the adjournment of Con- 
gress, it was evident that he was still 
chiefly concerned over the jolting de- 
feats handed three of his “must” bills 
—*splending,” housing and neutrality. 
His concern was apparent in what he 
had to say at a press conference on 
his Hyde Park, N. Y., estate. 

By bottling up his neutrality bill, he 
said, the anti-Administration forces 
had wagered there would be no inter- 
national crisis before Congress recon- 
vened next January. They had left 
him powerless to make any move 
toward preventing a European out- 
break, such as he had made last Sep- 
tember and last April. 

By curtailing relief and rejecting his 
lending-spending and housing meas- 
ures, the President went on, his Con- 
gressional opponents had made an- 
other wager: that private business 
would be able to absorb the 3,000,000 
relief workers who would be dropped 
from the rolls by next spring and to 
withstand the coincidental decrease 
in purchasing power. Business, he 
said, was in a wonderful position to do 
so under present conditions; but he 
indicated his skepticism by adding that 
failure of business to respond would 
have to be blamed on Congress.* 

Other post-adjournment develop- 
ments in the President’s week in- 
cluded these: 

@ Ina prepared statement he assert- 
ed all the objectives sought in his 
1937 fight for Federal court reorgani- 
zation had been attained. Though ad- 
mitting that “the precise method which 
I recommended (enlargement of Su- 
preme Court membership to 15) was 
not adopted,” he said that on the 
Court today the “liberal ideas” of the 
Administration prevail. 

@ Asked for comment on Senator 
Taft’s remark that “no sensible man” 
would want the Presidency in 1940, he 
caused laughter by inquiring if by “no 
sensible man” Taft was referring to 
himself as a Republican candidate 
(see col. 2). 

@ He approved creation of a War 
Resources Board, as a civilian ad- 
visory committee to the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. Headed by 
Edward R, Stettinius, Jr., chairman of 
the board of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 


tIn seeking an analogy to clarify his attitude on 
the relief and pymp-priming reversals, the President 
was aided by Mrs. Roosevelt, who attended the can- 
ference. Her suggestion: Give them the illustration 
of the precipice. Accordingly, he said he had been 
telling the Missus at breakfast that the action of the 
anti-Administration coalition amounted to pushing 
business over the edge of a precipice. If, he said, 
Congress had accepted his lending-spending and 
housing measures, increase in unemployment and 
decrease in purchasing power would have been slowed 
down, enabling a safe descent of the precipice by 
business. But by eliminating the transition;~ Con- 
gress had made the drop for business precipitate, 
forcing it into a rapid, hence unsafe, descent. 


tion, the new group will help mobilize 
the economic resources of the country 
in case of war. 

@ He announced that at the week’s 
end he would embark on a ten-day 
cruise of Northern Atlantic waters, 
then return to Washington, 





Political Notes 


Last week,some 43 weeks before the 
Presidential nominating conventions, 
these political developments were 
noted: 


@ Senator Robert A. Taft, Ohio Re- 
publican, formally announced his 
candidacy for the Presidency. In a 
letter to a group which had asked him 
to run, the 49-year-old son of the 27th 
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Taft: “Willing When the Time Comes” 


President said he would be “willing 
when the time comes” to be named as 
first choice of Ohio delegates to the 
Republican nominating convention. 
In passing, he wrote: “The unpleas- 
ant job which lies before the next 
President .. . is such that no sensible 
man could be eager to assume it.” 

@ In a contest for the Kentucky 
Democratic Gubernatorial nomina- 
tion, Lieut. Gov. Keen Johnson, sup- 
ported by Governor A, B. (“Happy”) 
Chandler and the A. F. of L., soundly 
whipped John Young Brown, candi- 
date of the C. I. O. 

@ The University of Chicago issued 
a public apology to former President 
Herbert Hoover for statements during 
the university’s regular “round table” 
broadcast to the effect that Hoover 
was “buying” Southern delegates to 
the Republican convention. The 
statements, made by columnist Drew 
Pearson, drew an angry telegram 
from the ex-President, calling Pear- 
son’s remarks “vicious slander.” 

e According to Dr. George Gallup’s 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
poll, Paul V. McNutt has gained con- 


Roosevelt named him Federal s. 
ity Administrator. In June, Vic: 
ident Garner was given 47 pe: 
of the Democratic vote and \) 
was far down the list, with thr: 
cent. Last week Garner still h: 
lead, but MeNutt had risen to 
place with 13 per cent. 

e The second PATHFINDE! 
of Public Opinion (see pag 
showed Thomas E. Dewey ca 
the Republican vote of all the | 
states and all but one of the So 
states, and Vice President | 
leading the Democrats in the 
Solid South and in four of 1! 
border states. 


Congress: The End 


For seven months and two da\ 
first session of the 76th Congr: 
the United States was conven: 
Washington. During that time | 
bills were introduced into the S 
and the House. Of these, only 725 
enacted. Debates and proceedi: 
the Cengress filled some 12,000 
in the Congressional Record. 

Last week the Jong, loud lab 
the session were over; a rap « 
gavel had adjourned the Congress 
die, And with adjournment can 
a rush of last minute legislation 
a crowning burst of .the bitt 
that had mounted throughout th: 
sion; and (3) a review of the ses: 
achievements. 

Rush: Three important actio 
addition to the usual hundreds o! 
vate bills, were crowded into thx 
ing days: 

e As anticipated, the Hous: 
fused, by a 191 to 170 vote, to cons 
appropriation of $800,000,000 fo: 
Administration’s housing progra: 

® In the Senate, the Administr: 
fared better when a $119,000,000 
for the Commodity Credit Cor; 
tion, cut from the third deficien: 





by the House, was restored by a | 


vote. At the same time fhe \ 
beat back several efforts to a! 
riders to the measure, seeking | 
store prevailing wages for WPA 
to soften the enforced lay-of!s 
under way of WPA workers o 
rolls over 18 months, 

@ Deadlocked in conferenc 
several weeks, a series of amend 
to the Social Security Act was ! 
passed on the last day of the s 
The enacted measures expand o 
benefits and freeze payroll ta» 
a saving to both employers and 
ployees. 

Burst: Oratorical fireworks f 
session’s end were provided b\ 
ator Claude Pepper, ardent 
Dealer from Florida, Over the ! 
protests of the insurgent Dem: 
to whom he referred, Pepper c! 
forth; “I am unwilling to let thi: 
sion end without lifting my voi: 
decry the unrighteous partnershi) 
those who have been willing to : 


tle the American government an 


Ameriean people because the) 
Roosevelt . . . I accuse that al! 
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siderable public favor for the Dey. 
cratic nomination since Preside; 
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of putting personal grudge and party 
reeling above the welfare and safety 
of the American people. I accuse that 
iful alliance of a designed attempt 
to withhold aid from the unemployed 
d aged. I accuse them of having 
stituted their power to serve the 
5s. Chamber of Commerce ... and 
beneficiaries of special privilege, 
hate in their hearts that man 
has tried to lighten the burden 
il on the back of labor. . .” 
terrupted in the middle of his 
le by North Carolina’s Josiah W. 
Bailey, conservative Democrat, who 
ed the attack “cowardly and men- 
us,” Pepper was followed on the 
‘by California’s Sheridan Downey, 
\ew Deal Democrat and high pension 
ocate. Said Downey: “My eco- 
ic views differ from those of my 
eagues to a greater degree than per- 
haps those of any other Senator, but 
elieve the other Senators are just 
sincere as [am and that we'll never 
ible to meet our difficulties unless 
apply tolerance and understanding 
those with whom we have to 
PS as 
(he billerness which Senator Pep- 
had injected echoed the Adminis- 
ion’s disappointment over the 
ch legislative treatment it had re- 
ed at the hand of shifting but pow- 
i| coalitions of well-disciplined Re- 
jlicans and conservative Democrats, 
teview: One of the Administration’s 
» greatest defeats came in its effort 
repeal the automatic arms embargo 
the neutrality act. Passed by the 
House in modified form, this measure 
is refus¢d introduction in the Senate 
by the Foreign Kelations Committee. 
Climaxing a long struggle with isola- 
tionists, the action was a victory over 
President Roosevelt’s policy, announc- 
|in his opening message to Congress, 
aiding democracy and hampering 
sgressors by “methods short of war 
1.7 but stronger than mere words.” 
rhe other heaviest blow at the New 
Deal was inflicted by the House. At 
the tail end of the session, the House 
fused to consider legislation for a 
*3,000,000,000 lend-spend program, 
only major piece of New Deal legista- 
in offered at this session. 
In addition to these outright defeats, 
Administration suffered many 
lesser onslaughts. The President’s re- 
quest for a $875,000,000 deficiency re- 
lief appropriation for 1939 provoked 
e first pitched battle of the session 
hen House conservatives trimmed 
),000,000 from that figure. Likewise, 
e $1,755,600,000 relief bill for fiscal 
1940, while providing all the money 
ked by Roosevelt, placed unwelcome 
strictions on relief administration 
‘h as abolition of the Federal Thea- 
Project and compulsory furloughs 
WPA workers. . 
:xtension of the $2,000,000,000 stabi- 
ition fund and of the President’s 
ver further to devalue the dollar 
won by the narrowest margin, 
r a filibuster had temporarily sus- 
ded those powers. They were re- 
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vived only by an Administration agree- 
ment with “silver Senators” to in- 
crease the Treasury purchase price 
of that metal. 

On the successful side of the Admin- 
istration’s ledger was passage virtual- 
ly intact of the President’s national 
defense program, totaling some §$1,- 
850,000,000. 

Also won by the Administration was 
a somewhat modified government re- 
organization plan, under which the 
President has already announced two 
re-groupings of Federal agencies. 

Fruit of a mid-session “business ap- 
peasement” campaign was passage of a 
revenue act abolishing the undistribu- 
ted profits tax and revising other cor- 
porate levies. Though unopposed by 
the Administration, the revenue act 
was widely regarded as not whole- 
heartedly favored by the President. 

Similarly, the Hatch bill against 
“pernicious political practices,” pass- 
ed by Congress on its own initiative, 


f ae 
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Pepper Furnished the Final Fireworks 


was signed by Roosevelt, though many 
considered it a defeat for him. 

On one major phase of the Adminis- 
tration program, Congress revolted in 
reverse. Catering to the farm vote, it 
passed a $1,194,488,000 agriculture sup- 
ply bill, nearly $350,000,000 above the 
President’s budget recommendations. 

Record: Despite its show of “inde- 
pendence,” the first session of the 
76th Congress will go on record as the 
greatest spender in the nation’s peace- 
time history. Total appropriations 
were still in dispute at the end of the 
session because of differences of opin- 
ion on the inclusion of re-appropria- 
tions, deficiency appropriations for the 
last fiscal year, and contract authori- 
zations for future years. Apparently, 
however, the grand total of money 
spent, including all these classifica- 
tions, was about $13,000,000,000. This 
was better than a billion dollars above 
the comparable figure for the last ses- 
sion; it even exceeded the Adminis- 
tration’s own budgetary requests by 
over $300,000,000. 


Paradoxically, the greatest revolt to 
date against New Deal spending pro- 
duced the heaviest government ex- 
penditure in that Administration’s six- 
year history. 

ah EE Oe Se Le 


Louisiana: “Next!” 


When Huey Long was virtual dic- 
tator of Louisiana, Richard Webster 
Leche was secretary to the “Kingfish’s” 
rubber-stamp governor, the late O. K. 
Allen, and a Long favorite. Huey call- 
ed the 250- pound fat - joweled, ex- 
Tulane University football player 
“Jughead.” Because of Long’s liking 
for Leche, it was easy for him to be- 
come one of the three Long underlings 
who seized control of his political ma- 
chine after Huey’s assassination. And 
in 1936, it was easy for Leche to be 
elected governor, and in 1938 to be 
re-elected. 

Last June, when Federal and state 
investigations began to uncover the 
mess of political scandals in Louisiana, 
the 41-year-old Leche, married and the 
father of one son, suddenly resigned— 
oStensibly because of arthritis—and 
was succeeded by Huey’s younger 
brother, Lieut. Governor Earl K. Long. 
Subsequently, though other members 
of the machine were being indicted all 
around him for such things as mail 
fraud and embezzlement, Leche seem- 
ed immune, 

But last week, the blow fell. In New 
Orleans, a Federal grand jury return- 
ed an indictment accusing Leche of 
conspiring to violate the Federal “hot 
oil” act. 

Passed by Congress in 1935, the “hot 
oil” act forbids interstate shipment of 
petroleum and its products in viola- 
tion of state law. Louisiana’s law on 
the subject, enacted to conserve the 
oil resources of the state (fourth larg- 
est oil producer in the nation), provid- 
ed for the proration of the oil to be 
produced by Louisiana wells, 

According to the indictment, Leche 
in 1936 illegally authorized one Loui- 
siana company to step up its licensed 
production limit from 5,000 to 20,000 
barrels a day so that the excess could 
be piped to the East Texas Refining 
Co.—in return for which Leche receiv- 
ed $67,000. Indicted with him as co- 
conspirators were Seymour Weiss, co- 
heir with Leche to the Long machine, 
who also was accused of receiving 
$67,000, and Freeman Burford, presi- 
dent of the refining company. 

Freed immediately on bond, Leche 
and Weiss refused to comment. Mean- 
while, with the investigations sweep- 
ing on, with the Louisiana populace 
becoming more and more angry, the 
big question was: “Who’s next?” 








Inexpert “Mr. X” 


You are hereby sentenced to die by 
the passage of electricity through your 
body ... And may God have mercy 
on your soul. 


In these fateful words, a Massa- 
chusetts judge last year condemned 
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21-year-old Wallace Green and 19- 
year-old Walter St. Sauveur to pay 
with their lives for the $3.50 holdup- 
murder of a Somerville, Mass., grocer. 

To aging Robert G, Elliott the words 
were familiar, and they meant an- 
other job. For Elliott, who has put to 
death some 350 men and women, is 
official executioner for Massachusetts 
and five other eastern states, 

When the day arrived for the 
double execution two weeks ago, how- 
ever, Elliott was not on hand to per- 
form his gruesome task. Substituting 
for the veteran, confined by illness to 
his home in Richmond Hills, N. Y., 
was an unidentified, unemployed elec- 
trician, who had applied for the job 
and its fee of £150 for each execution. 
And because “Mr. X” was “not as 
expert” as Elliott, charges of “in- 
humanity” were being hurled at 
Massachusetts prison authorities last 
week and new agitation was under 
way for abolition of the Bay State’s 
death penalty. 

The inexpert “Mr. X,” according to 
reports, had required nearly 40 min- 
utes to electrocute the condemned 
youths. Attending physicians ex- 
plained that five separate shocks had 
been administered to Green over a 20- 
minute period because he had “an un- 
usually strong heart.” The voltage in 
the electric chair was increased for 
St. Sauveur, they said, and he was pro- 
nounced dead after only three shocks. 
Furthermore, they insisted, Green did 
not suffer because “he was uncon- 
scious after the first shock.” 

Despite “Mr. X’s” alleged bungling 
of the Massachusetts electrocution, a 
score of unemployed men applied for 
the job of executing a condemned 
slayer in Pennsylvania next month, if 
Elliott should still be unable to throw 
the switch on that occasion. One ap- 
plicant, a discouraged painter, offered 
to do the job at cut rates. 
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Americana— 


Glamorous Isle: After a honeymoon 
trip to the island of Bali, Evelyn del 
Barrio returned to New York City 
without her husband and contemplat- 
ing divorce action. Her explanation: 
hubby became so fond of Bali that he 
refused to leave when the wedding 
trip was over. 

Oversight: From a= conscience- 
stricken WPA worker in River Grove, 
Ill., the U. S. Treasury received $1.50. 
The explanation: he had “accident- 
ally” taken home with him from work 
—a sledge hammer. 

. a's 

Home: In Union County, N. J., Do- 
mestic Relations Court Mrs. DeWitt 
Van Wyck complained that her 48- 
year-old husband had moved out of 
their house into the chicken coop and 
that she wanted him back in the house. 
The jndge ordered him to leave the 
coop but not before Van Wyck had 
told his story: “I stood her domineer- 
ing for 20 years and finally my pa- 
tience gave out and I went into the 
coop a month ago for some peace.” 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: 8,000,000 Men 


Europe last week was frightened by 
8,000,000 men—armed soldiers either 
mobilized or to be mobilized by Au- 
gust 20. For summertime maneuvers, 
nearly every nation had called up its 
reserves of manpower, Germany was 
credited with 2,000,000 soldiers assem- 
bled, Poland and France with another 
2,000,000, while in the Balkans, still 
another 2,000,000 were in barracks. 

One American correspondent wired 
from Berlin: “The Big Powers are 
now staging dress rehearsals for a 
second world war... which are... 
nearly genuine mobilization.” Italy’s 
50,000-man Army of the Po “repelled” 
a mock invasion from the west—clear 
recognition that in a general war, 
France may try to crush Italy by a 
smashing assault over the Alps. Ger- 








‘International 
After Inskip Spoke, Some Took Holidays 


many’s Second Air Fleet, after three 
days of maneuvers, concluded that the 
Reich was safe from invasion by a 
western power—presumably Britain 
or France—and that neutral nations— 
presumably Holland and Belgium— 
would not be able to avoid invasion 
in the next war. 

To British exercises, these maneu- 
vers were as a hand grenade is to 
a half-ton bomb. George VI traveled 
by royal train to Weymouth in south- 
ern England, where he spent a day in- 
specting 133 reserve ships—Britain’s 
“crisis fleet’— before they steamed 
into the North sea to meet and ma- 
neuver- with Britain’s Home Fleet. 

Beginning three days of sham hor- 
ror, 1,300 British planes took to the 
air. Some 800 stayed at home, while 
500 flew east to the North sea or south 
to France, to return as “attackers” 
from “Eastland” (Germany). When 
the sun went down, 20,000,000 people 
in 22 English counties were left in 
the dark; two-thirds of England, in- 





eluding London, was blacked o1 

Between dark and dawn of th: 
24 hours, “enemy” bombers cond 
nearly 100 raids over London, « 
ping flares to represent bombs. B. 
60,000 men operated 1,400 anti-ai: 
batteries; 140,000 civilian de! 
workers shooed unwary Britons 
bomb shelters and bound up im: 
ary wounds, 


« «+ “Economic Lungs” 


While Europe played at war, | 
zig continued to be its trouble 
When Free City officials ordered 
Polish customs inspectors shoul, 
barred from the border between | 
zig and German East Prussia, Ma 
Chodacki, Polish High Commissi, 
of Danzig, promptly distributed 
forms and guns to the inspect, 
Danzig’s order was not enforced. 

At Cracow, on the 25th anniver: 
of the Polish Legion’s entry into 
World war, Marshal Edward R 
Smigly told 100,000 Poles that the | 
City was Poland’s “economic lu 
The newspaper Czas declared th: 
Danzig tried to return to Gern 
through a bloodless political coup, | 
land would bomb the city. 

At Berchtesgaden, where he 
conferring with Danzig Nazi le: 
Albert Foerster, Adolf Hitler « 
direct orders to German newspay 
For the first time in two months 
entire German press began to spit 
vective at Poland, “Poles,” hissed 
headlines, “are conscienceless 
brands and criminals against pe: 


. « « Caution, Hope 


For Europe to demobilize 8,00) 
men without war would be a | 
victory for peace. British statesiy 
could not decide whether it coul 
achieved or not. Saying goodby: 
the House of Lords as it adjouw 
until October 3, Foreign Minister |} 
ifax cautioned: “I cannot encou! 
anyone to feel complacent about 
situation ... That would not hy 
accordance with the facts.” 

Speaking at Oban, Scotland, Do) 
ions Secretary Sir Thomas Ins!) 
was more hopeful. Said he: “\ 
today is not only not inevitable, b 
unlikely, and the government 
good reasons for saying that.” Puttin: 


its faith in Inskip, The Sunday ()- 


server of London told its readers 
week: “The best thing that you | 
do for yourself and your family) 
your country is to go on holiday 
week end.” Among the first to t« 
this comforting advice was P! 
Minister Chamberlain, who left 
three weeks of fishing in Scotlan: 





Spain: Transition 

In the months since the Spa: 
civil war ended Generalissimo F! 
cisco Franco’s “new order” has b« 
harassed not only by die-hard Lo, 
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st factions, but by some of his own 
war-time supporters. Principal inter- 
-eaime conflict has been between 
_rmy leaders who want a neutral 
Spain under a military dictatorship 

d the Falangist (Fascist) party 

se leaders favor a military alli- 
e with Italy and Germany. 

{ast month Franco indicated the 
se he would follow by removing 
al prominent army generals from 

their commands for outspoken oppo- 
yn, Last week he completed the 
sition by decreeing the establish- 

t of the Falangist as the exclusive 
litical party in Spain with himself 

i. its “supreme chieftain responsible 
before God and history.” This 

ve greatly strengthened Franco’s 

hsolute rule over Spain through a 
party dictatorship similar to 

that of Italy and Germany, It also 
irked a sweeping victory for the 

Falangists and their leader, Interior 
ister Ramon Serrano Suner, who 

is Franco’s. brother-in-law and a 
1unch advocate of closer ties be- 
een Spain and the Axis powers. 

\Meanwhile, signal for a new Nation- 

t drive against former Republican 

s\impathizers was the assassination of 
Maj. Isaac Gabaldon, crack investiga- 
for Franco’s Madrid military 
police, his 17-year-old daughter and 
their chauffeur. The three were shot 
on the highway between Madrid and 
lalavera two weeks ago after giving 
ride to hitch-hiking “soldiers.” By 
last week the seven murderers and 53 
ved instigators of the assassina- 
tions had faced firing squads while 
re than 1,000 persons had been ar- 
ted. Military courts trying the 
itters in batches revealed it had been 
iblished that the prisoners _be- 
ged to a band called “The Clan of 
Class Vengeance With Blood” and that 
Gabaldon was but the first on the “Red 
spirators’” long list of Nationalist 

lers marked for death. 


. 
Japan: Axis-Bent 

\lready linked to Italy and Ger- 
1v in the anti-Communist pact, 
in last week seemed bent on join- 
the Rome-Berlin military alliance. 

1e movers in the alliance drive 
re the Japanese ambassadors to 
lin and Rome—General Hiroshi 

Oshima and Toshiro Shiratori—both 
l-known exponents of Japanese 
\v extremist views, 

Last fortnight the two diplomats, 
h their staffs, met at Cernobbio, on 
ce Como, in Italy, for the announc- 
uurpose of concluding preparations 
Japan’s adherence to the Axis al- 
ce. Though their conference end- 
ibruptly two days ahead of sched- 
Shiratori announced upon his re- 

to Rome last week that Japan’s 

ial adherence awaited only the 
king out of final details. 

Tokyo, however, things were not 

definite. While a spokesman de- 

clured Japan was being forced toward 

alliance because of U. S. abroga- 








tion of the 1911 Japanese trade treaty 
and because of British resistance on 
the North China question, conserva- 
tive Cabinet members still hedged 
against European entanglements. 

Last spring, when the three-power 
military alliance was first advocated 
by Army leaders, one of the staunchest 
objectors was Navy Minister Admiral 
Mitsumasa Yonai. He argued that in 
the event of European trouble the 
Japanese navy would have to bear 
the brunt of activities, while reaping 
little aid from Tokyo’s Axis partners. 
Last week Yonai’s position was re- 
ported unchanged despite War Min- 
ister Seishiro Itagaki’s efforts to win 
him over to the alliance plan. So im- 
portant did the Axis question become, 
however, that the Inner Cabinet called 
a series of meetings to decide on the 
government’s course. 

Meanwhile, the anti-British cam- 
paign in Japan and China continued 





International 
Admiral Yonai Feared a Heavy Burden 


unabated. In China, it assumed a 
more general anti-foreign tinge with 
huge anti-American demonstrations at 
Kaifeng and other North China cities 
where Japanese-inspired Chinese mobs 
had American nationals ready to fol- 
low Britishers in flight. While the 
sritish-Japanese conference at Tokyo 
over Tientsin’s blockade remained bog- 
ged down, these other developments 
widened the breach between Tokyo 
and London: 

© In a statement to the House of 
Commons, Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain warned Japan that “in 
certain circumstances” Britain might 
find it necessary to send a fleet to the 
Far East. *Official quarters in Tokyo 
termed the statement a threat intended 
to influence the Tientsin talks. 

e As if in reply to the Chamberlain 
warning, a Japanese air raid on the 
Yangtze River port of Ichang destroy- 
ed two steamers belonging to a British 
firm, damaged a British-owned oil 
plant and narrowly missed a British 
gunboat. Britons, taking a grave view 








of the bombing, accused the Japanese 
of making a premeditated attack. 





Mexico: Oil Proposals 


Mexico’s Constitution of 1917 de- 
clares that all subsoil wealth is the 
property of the Mexican nation. It 
was with this authority that the gov- 
ernment of President Lazaro Car- 
denas expropriated from 17 American, 
British and Dutch companies in 
March, 1938, oil properties valued at 
$450,000,000. While Mexico admitted 
her obligation to compensate the com- 
panies, she pleaded inability to pay 
immediately, The resulting contro- 
versy led to severed British-Mexican 
relations, strained U. S.-Mexican rela- 
tions and economic stress in Mexico, 

Early this year Donald R. Richberg, 
former NRA head, went to Mexico 
City as the representative of both the 
American and British oil interests to 
negotiate the dispute with Cardenas. 
After their conferences Cardenas op- 
timistically announced a solution was 
in sight, but Richberg returned home 
without an agreement. Nevertheless, 
negotiations were continued between 
Richberg and. Dr. Castillo Najera, 
Mexican Ambassador to Washington. 

Two weeks ago Richberg submitted 
new suggestions to Mexico and short- 
ly after Dr. Najera returned to Wash- 
ington from Mexico City with Car- 
denas’s counter suggestions. While 
details were not made public, it was 
reported last week that Mexico had 
offered to give the oil companies mi- 
nority representation on a Mexican 
board directing the expropriated 
properties.’ Also reported was the fact 
that the companies, seeking full operat- 
ing privileges under Mexican owner- 
ship, had rejected the offer. 


Asides Abroad— 


D n: Profanity is barred from 
the British House of Commons, but 
the Speaker of the House, learning 
that “it is a word which is used very 
frequently in the Bible,” decided to 
permit the use of “damnable.” Happy 
members of Parliament predicted that 
“it will brighten up our debates con- 
siderably.” 








* : * 


Exhibit: At the All-Union Agricul- 
tural Exhibition in Moscow, Soviet 
officials unveiled a statue of a rooster 
whose female descendants are laying 
more than 300,000 eggs a year. The 
statue is six feet high and actually 
crows—ranking in spectator interest 
with three cows from the Ukraine 
equipped with false teeth. 

Huh? The British Naval Air Sery- 
ice wants more gunners, but they 
don’t have to be very bright. To enter 
the Service, they must answer five 
questions, none concerned with gunr- 
nery. One of the questions: “Brown 
is sitting on the left of Robinson. 
Jones is sitting on the right of Robin- 
son. Which is in the middle?” 
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RELIGION 


Catholic Action Retreat 


In 1922, Pope Pius XI revived a 
movement in Italy known as Catholic 
Action. Its purpose was to co-ordinate 
Catholic lay organizations under the 
hierarchy so that laymen could aid 
the clergy in its work of charity, 
teaching and socia] welfare. Led by 
laymen, Catholic Action concerned it- 
self with youth education, political 
activity and other non-religious mat- 
ters to carry out its program. 

To Italy’s Fascist government, any 
organization that competes with it 
in molding the youthful Italian mind 
is dangerous. Accordingly, the Fascist 
party soon saw allegedly subversive 
activity in CA’s youth activity and de- 
manded the organization’s suppres- 
sion.. Forced to retreat under pres- 
sure, the Holy See, by the Lateran 
Accord of 1931, agreed to drop its 
athletic work among Italian youth 
and made other concessions. 

Though this satisfied the Fascists 
for some years, pressure for further 
curtailment of CA’s activities was re- 
vived. Last week, it had resulted in 
another Vatican retreat. Revising 
Catholic <Action’s constitution, Pope 
Pius XII withdrew the organization 
from virtually all secular activity. 
Bishops or delegated priests replaced 
laymen as leaders of CA bodies. Wear- 
ing of the CA pin on Fascist uniforms 
was forbidden. In addition, CA prom- 
ised to abandon all political activity, 
secular public affairs and all other 
non-religious matters. Not content 
with that, the Fascists took another 
step a few days later: they announced 
that 3,000 Catholic mutual aid soci- 
eties will be absorbed in a Fascist or- 
ganization with similar functions. 








Bishop's Adventures 


Traditionally, all men of God are 
unworldly. In actual fact, modern 
churches are practical businesses in 
part—owners of property and invest- 
ors. Last week the combination of an 
unworldly bishop in a rich church 
produced a strange tale of financial 
adventure. 

The troubles of the Rt. Rev. Hay- 
ward Seller Ablewhite, Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of north 
Michigan, first came into the open last 
January after the death of his dio- 
cesan treasurer, A. E. Miller. When 
the executive committee of the dio- 
cese, administered from Marquette, 
Mich., launched an audit of church 
funds, several checks drawn by the 
52-year-old bishop to Chicago night 
clubs and restaurants were discov- 
ered. More important was the dis- 
covery of a shortage of over $90,000 
in church funds. Under the shadow 
of these revelations, Bishop Able- 
white last March submitted his resig- 
nation and a “full explanation” to pre- 
siding Episcopal Bishop Henry St. 
George Tucker of Virginia. 





International 


Wells: “There Is No One and Nothing” 


To newspapers, the juiciest aspect 
of Bishop Ablewhite’s case was his 
link with Chicago night life. Waiters, 
hat check girls and entertainers at the 
spots he had visited remembered him, 


- dressed in formal evening clothes and 


frequently accompanied by his wife, 
as a quiet but free-spending patron 
with a fondness for Scotch whiskey. 

Defying his critics to cite a law of 
the land or of his church against 
night-clubbing or drinking, but stung 
nevertheless by their “innuendoes,” 
Bishop Ablewhite last week prevailed 
upon Bishop Tucker to release the 
formal statement accompanying his 
resignation of last March. With his 
explanation Bishop Ablewhite also 
won at least partial exoneration from 
his superior, who ignored the night 
club reports as being no concern of 
the church. On all but one charge in 
connection with the defalcation of 
church funds, Bishop Tucker publicly 
cleared his subordinate. 

Bishop Ablewhite’s story, as accept- 
ed by Bishop Tucker, charged the 
shortage in church money to two men 
now dead. One was a Chicago pro- 
moter, to whom Ablewhite entrusted 
&30,000 in hope of enlarging by invest- 
ment a special church fund under his 
personal care. The promoter promp- 
ly disappeared with the money. Said 
Ablewhite in his statement: “My faith 
and optimism were grossly mis- 
placed. . .” 

The other culprit, according to 
Ablewhite, was the diocesan treasurer 
Miller, who, since 1904, had misap- 
propriated to his own use $56,000 of 
church funds. Although Bishop Able- 
white had agreed to keep the theft 
secret, Miller’s attempt to make resti- 
tution was cut short by death. The 
bishop, meanwhile, had lost another 
$13,000 in his own attempts to invest 
profitably the residue of the diocesan 
fund. 

The one remaining charge against 
Ablewhite questions the propriety of 
his use of his residue, part of which 
allegedly went into financing an un- 
successful night club. It will be con- 
sidered; with Ablewhite’s resignation, 
at the meeting of the Episcopal House 
of Bishops next November. 





NAMES 


In an attorney’s office at \ 
N. Y., J. RKEHARD (“DIXIE”) D 
who recently completed a 
prison term as a confessed mem! 
the James J. Hines-protected 
racket in New York City, last 
married HOPE DARE, the chor: 
who was living with him when }; 
first arrested in Philadelphia. 
detectives were witnesses tu 
ceremony. 





. * * 


In an open letter, Actress H} 
HAYES verbally “spanked” Si! 
TUCKER, “the last of the red 
mamas,’ for trying to associat: 
American Federation of Acto: 
union which she heads and which 
recently suspended by its parent 
of L. body for mismanagemen 
funds, with a rival A, F. of L. u 
Said Miss Hayes: “We hope that 
you'll come back home where 
belong.” Meanwhile, Miss Tucker 
barred by the parent union fro: 
appearances on the stage, scre¢ 
radio. 

Calling President ROOSEVE! 
“great man and patrician,” Enz 
writer H. G. WELLS predicted i: 
newly published book, The Fat 
Homo Sapiens, that the United S 
might not be able to survive his 
appearance, “There is no one t 
place him and nothing to re; 
him,” said Wells. 

Capitalizing on the publicity 
rounding Governor LUREN D. DI' 
INSON of Michigan, currently fa 
for his attacks on the dangers 
“high life,’ one Claude Lapham 
lished a song. Its title: “Oh, 5 
Me, Gov. Dickinson, ’m On the R 
to Ruin.” 


* * . 


In Amsterdam, The Netherland 
daughter, her second, was born 
Crown Princess JULIANA, daug 
of Queen WILHELMINA and wif 
the German Prince BERNHARD. 


* * . 


After voting on pictures of f« 
backs, with the owners unidenti 
members of the American Progres 
Chiropractic Association learned 
had chosen film star LOR! 
YOUNG as possessor of the best } 
Said an Association statement: 
Young has a remarkable back 
kind of a back which would | 
pleasure for any chiropractor to 
nipulate.” 


eee 
PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 


The McCleary Clinic, 3382 Elms 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, are put 
out an up-to-the-minute book ever) 
should have on this and related ailm: 
You can have this book by droppin 
postcard to the above address. No ch: 
for it. It may save you much suff< 


and money. Use the above address : 


write today for a free copy.—Adv. 
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Poultry Congress 


In the big buildings left over from 
Cleveland’s 1936-37 Great Lakes Ex- 
position, there came to a close last 


eek the Seventh World Poultry Con- 
vress and Exposition—the largest con- 
ention of any kind held in the United 
States this year, and the greatest poul- 
try show ever staged. 

Supported by a $100,000 Federal 
subsidy, the 10-day convention was 
largest because it drew an estimated 
500,000 spectators, in addition to the 
150,000 delegates and exhibitors from 
the United States and 45 foreign na- 
tions, who came to discuss all phases 
of their industry. It was the world’s 
ureatest poultry show because the 
vost, the rarest, the best, and the 
freakiest fowl ever brought together 
on earth were exhibited throughout 
20 acres of floor space. 

Among the 10,000 fowl of every 
known class, breed and variety was 
the world’s champion egg-layer—a 
White Leghorn named “Scrappy”— 
vhose record is 376 eggs in 359 days; 
a Chobikei, a Japanese bird with a tail 
15 feet long; the Brazilian Arancanus 
Chickens, which lay blue eggs; and 
Russian Orloffs, which have beards to 
protect them from snow and ice. 

That the poultry industry has be- 
come big, profitable U. S. business 
was seen in some convention figures: 

e Fifty years ago, income from 
poultry and eggs made up only about 
> per cent of the total gross farm in- 
ome. Today, about 12 per cent 
($1,000,000,000) of the total farm in- 
come comes from poultry and eggs. 
In the agricultural field, only the cattle, 
hog and milk industries surpass poul- 


Random Statistics 


N ORE than 375 million pounds of 
aa wool will be shorn in the Unit- 
ed States this year Amer- 
icans last year paid $1,177,010,000 
to state treasuries in gasoline and 
motor vehicle taxes ... @ Accord- 
ing to a recent livestock census, the 
nation has 25 million dairy cattle 
.«« @ A new generator at Boulder 
Dam has just established a world’s 
record for power output by single 
generating units, producing 2,050,- 
000 kilowatt hours in a single day- 
enough to keep a 15-watt lamp 
burning steadily for more than 
15,000 years... @ On the average, 
American cities employ 10 munici- 
pal workers for every 1,000 popula- 
tion... @ It has been estimated 
that 350,000 American citizens live 
outside the United States, exclu- 
sive of tourists .... @ Tea im- 
ports to this country amounted to 
88 million pounds during the last 
12 months, an increase of 2 mil- 
lion pounds over the preceding 
vear .. @ The Bendix Aviation 
Corporation claims its starter-drive 
is the world’s most widely used 
auto equipment product. 
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“Scrappy”: Better Than An Egg a Day 


try in monetary importance. 

e Fifty years ago, U. S. poultry 
produced about nine dozen eggs an- 
nually for each person in the country; 
today, about 375,000,000 hens produce 
an average of 36,000,000,000 eggs a 
year, or 22 dozen eggs per capita. 

For this rapid development of the 
U. S. poultry industry, one American 
has been largely responsible. Chair- 
man of the Poultry Congress, retired 
head of Cornell University’s first U. S. 
poultry school, he is 74-year-old James 
Edward Rice. In 1889, as a young 
farmer, he invented a trap-nest, which 
enabled him to separate good layers 
from the bad. As a result of this in- 
vention, the scientific breeding of hens 
developed. And as a result of scien- 
lific breeding, plus other innovations, 


mass production of eggs became a 
reality. In 1900, egg output a hen a 
year averaged only 65. Today, an 


average hen lays 100 eggs a year, a 
good one will produce 200, and those 
dropping 300 are no longer uncommon. 





Music Merchants 

Ordinarily, New York City has 
enough piano tuners to fill any sud- 
den demand. Last week it didn’t. 
In the Hote] New Yorker, every tuner 
that could be reached was hard at 
work on more than 790 pianos shipped 











DOUBLE-CROSSED! 


Don’t give your face a raw deal 
in the morning! Don’t double- 
cross it! Switch to Star Blades 
and remove all trace of stubble 
the first time! Once over with 
Star and you’re clean because 
it’s extra keen! Get cool, 

smooth shaves—get Star, 
world’s largest-selling single 
edge blade. Famous since 1880, 


Star Blade Division, 
American Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WORLD’S LARGEST-SELLING 
SINGLE EDGE BLADE 


FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


GLOBULAR ROAD MAPS 


U. S. map with U. S. highways and part state roads 
on 3-inch globe. Globe map fits in outer globe which 
lamps on steering column and has magnifying glass 
which magnifies roads larger than ordinary road map. 
Has a light inside of outer globe. Just turn a knob 
and any part of the U. &. a s before your eyes. 
Easy to read. The only globular road map on the 
market. Agents and dealers wanted. If your dealer can 
not supply you, order direct from us. Sent C.O.D. $7.50. 
BOLENBAUGH’S SALES AGENCY 
6260 W. JEFFERSON BLVD. MISHAWAKA, IND. 
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for display at the 38th annual Music 
Industries Convention, 

In keeping with the grand-scale 
tuning were convention facts, figures, 
hopes and attendance, More than 
3,000 of the country’s music mer- 
chants, who handle some $80,000,000 
worth of business each year, wan- 
dered through the 250 display rooms. 

What the merchants saw was a 
$2,000,000 musical merchandise dis- 
play, featuring everything from a 10 
cett kazoo to a $2,500 grand piano; 
new trade items, including an electric 
amplifying piano, period style spinets, 
streamlined guitars and super-light- 
weight slide trombones. 

What the merchants heard were 
such items as these: that the piano 
industry would probably set a 10-year 
sales record this year with production 
of 115,000 units as compared with the 
previous high of 106,000 units in 1937; 
that an Indianapolis concern had 
upped sales 25 per cent by giving free 
a 32-lesson course with each piano 
purchased, with the piano returnable 
if the student had not learned to play 
in 60 days; that sales of clarinets and 
drums have soared because of the 
spread of swing music; that trom- 
bones are replacing saxaphones as the 
favorite instrument of youth. 

RR 
Briefs 


@ Hopes for reduction of the 14,- 
250,000 - bale cotton surplus’ were 
boosted by a Department of Agricul- 
ture forecast that the 1939 cotton crop 
will total only 11,412,000 bales. Small- 
est since 1935, such a crop would be 
1,288,000 bales under the current sea- 
son’s export and domestic demands. 






@ For Manhattan insomniacs, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
has collaborated with a department 
store to establish a special service. 
On receipt of a call a messenger is 
sent with sleep-inducing herbal tea, 
lotion and bath powder, in addition to 
a bath thermometer, ear plugs and eye 
shade. The price: $3.75. 


@ Stating that retail merchants 
throughout the country were dis- 
turbed over the fact that Thanks- 
giving falls on November 30 this year, 
a message was sent to Secretary of 
Commerce Hopkins by Lew Hahn, 
general manager of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. Seeking 
to have Hopkins intercede with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to issue his Thanks- 
giving Day proclamation a _ week 
earlier, Hahn said that almost 15 per 
cent of the entire year’s retail trade 
is conducted between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, 


@ From wages, salaries, dividends, 
interest, profits or relief checks, indi- 
vidual Americans drew a billion dol- 
lars more income in the first half of 
1939 than in the first six months of 
1938, according to the Commerce De- 
partment. The six-month total of 
$32,496,000, Secretary Hopkins report- 
ed, was 47 per cent above the depres- 
sion low of 1933, but still 4 per cent 
under the recovery peak in 1937. 


eae 








PATHFINDER POLL 





The Colonel on 16 More 


Oh, know ye the farmer of Tippecanoe? 
The gallant old farmer of Tippecanoe? 


OLONEL STRAW BALLOT strode 

up the walk like one marching to 
the memory of old campaign tunes. 
There was a rakish tilt to his broad- 
brimmed hat and he wore his chin 
whiskers with a smile. 

His new friend, Joe Doaks, was 
waiting for him on the porch. “What’s 
the polling report today, Colonel?” 
asked Joe, who is an average citizen. 

“Well, sir,’ replied the Colonel, 
after seating himself and stretching 
his long legs to the porch railing, “if 
you were asked to choose a President 
of the United States today from among 
Dewey, Vandenberg, Landon, Taft and 


Still Outstanding 


N THIS week’s tabular review of PATHFINDER’s Presi- 

dential preference poll, JOHN NANCE GARNER and 
THOMAS EDMUND DEWEY remain clearly outstanding. 
Garner takes the Democratic vote in 14 of the 16 states 
surveyed, and Dewey takes the Republican vote in all but 
one. Last week’s review showed Garner and Dewey each 
having 18 in a cross-section poll of 21 other states. All 
told, with the two reviews added together, the picture 
therefore looks like this: the Vice President takes the 
Democratie vote in 32 of the 37 states so far studied and 





LaGuardia on the Republican sid 
and from among Garner, Hull, Farle, 
Clark and McNutt on the Democrati 
side, which one would you pick?” 

“You asked me that last week,” sai 
Joe. 

“So I did, so I did,” smiled the old 
gentleman. 

“Well, what about the South, Co! 
onel, and the Border States? Yo 
promised to tell me how folks in thos 
parts felt about your ten candidates. 

“Well, sir,” Colonel Ballot began 
“folks in the South, in the ten state 
of the Solid South, are mighty much i: 
favor of Texas Jack Garner. In hi 
native state, the Vice President head 
the Democratic ticket with better tha: 
78 per cent, and he draws more tha: 
half the party vote in all the othe: 





the District Attorney of New York takes the Republican vote in 33. Following 
is the percentage summary for the Solid South and the Border States: 


DEMOCRATIC 


Garner Hull Farley 
50.0% 16.0% 24.0% 


West Virginia 


Missouri 28.1 18.5 13.7 
Oklahoma 66.4 14.2 14.1 
Tennessee 14.8 82.4 1.9 
Maryland 46.5 30.2 11.6 
Kentucky 47.7 29.5 10.3 


REPUBLICAN 
Border States | 


Scattering Dewey Vandenberg Taft Scattering 
10.0% | 39.6% 9.9% 33.0% 17.5% | 
39.77 ; 41.4 24.2 21.9 12.5 

5.3 | 435 16 16 335 | 
0.9 | 44.4 13.9 16.7 25.0 
11.7 | 472 19.7 12 229 
12.5 38.6 12.1 27.7 21.6 


+ Bennett Clark carries Missouri Democrats by 38.4 


Georgia 66.7 16.0 13.3 
Texas 78.1 14,2 3.8 
North Carolina 42.7 32.0 21.4 


South Carolina 58.1 22.9 12.4 
Virginia 57.0 19.8 16.3 
Arkansas 54.8 13.7 14.5 
Louisiana 67.1 10.6 11.7 
Florida 54.3 23.8 8.6 
Mississippi 56.1 33.3 6.2 
Alabama 48.7 34.5 8.4 


* Alf Landon carries Georgia Republicans by 42.9 


Director’s Note 
LTHOUGH statistical techniques have indeed changed for the better, there 
is nothing completely new about Presidential preference polls. As far back 
as 1824, there were men like PATHFINDER’s figurative Colonel Straw Ballot- 
pre-election seers who went around asking people what they thought of Jackson 


| 
Solid South 


4.0 | 27.8 16.7 11.1 44.4 
3.9 | 40.0 21.3 10.7 28.0 
3.9 | 42.2 17.7 20.0 20.1 
6.6 | 35.7 21.4 28.6 14.3 
6.9 | 50.0 182 182 13.6 
17.0 | 30.9 10.3 17.9 35.9 
10.6 | 423 15.4 48 86375 
13.3 31.0 21.4 26.2 21.4 
44 | 31.2 18.8 12.5 37.5 
8.4 40.9 13.7 22.7 22.7 


and Adams and how they expected to vote. 
In principle, PATHFINDER’s Poll of Public Opinion does not differ from such 


historical forerunners as these. In method and effect, though, it does differ. 
because its cross-section technique follows scientific statistical rules aimed at 


insuring accuracy. Accordingly, no one can well afford to ignore the implications 


of this present 48-state survey. 


A word of caution to conclusion-jumpers, 


however: opinions of people change, and so do polls. 


ae ge 


Publisher, PATHFINDER 
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Pacific Coast— 


and here and there a cousin. 
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.outhern’ states except Alabama and 
North Carolina, where his percent- 
ves are 49 and 43 respectively. His 
losest competition comes in the lat- 

r state, where one out of every three 
Hemocrats favors Hull of neighboring 
ennessee, 

“Now, Mr. Doaks, let’s look at the 
olid South from the Republican side. 
o put it briefly, Dewey has every- 

ing but Georgia, which still thinks 

out 1936 and picks Alf Landon. 
ewey’s pluralities aren’t so big down 
outh, though. Vandenberg is right 
ehind him in South Carolina, for in- 
tance, and Taft crowds his heels in 
Florida.” 

“And how about the Border States, 
olonel?” put in Joe at this point. 
You know, I have an aunt in—” 

The Colonel held up his hand before 
oe could continue, “I know her,” he 
aid. “I interviewed her, together 
ith a great many other aunts, to say 
othing of all the uncles and cousins. 
But to get to the point, sir, the Border 

States throw a bit more competition 

) the political picture for 1940—com- 
petition not only between the parties, 
hut within the parties. 
“Take the Democrats, for example. 
t isn’t the Garner walk-away that it 
s farther south in the land of cotton. 
\lissouri goes for its favorite son, Ben- 
ett Clark, by some 38 per cent. And 
Hull runs off with his own Tennessee 
y an exemplary 82 per cent. The four 
remaining Border States are Garner's, 
owever, with broad margins. In Vir- 
inia he gets every other Democratic 
ote. As for the Republicans—well, 
Dewey takes the whole section, but 
faft rivals him closely in West Vir- 
sinia and Kentucky.” 

“And so, Colonel,” said Joe Doaks, 
definitely assuming that President 
oosevelt won't throw his hat in the 
ng for a third term, this 16-state 
irvey gives 14 to Garner, among the 
kemocrats, and 15 to Dewey, among 
1e Republicans, Right?” 

“Right,” said the Colonel. “Now add 
iat up with the figures I gave you 
ist week, That was a survey of 21 
ther states, you'll remember, and it 
ave 18 apiece to Garner and Dewey. 


So all told, with this week’s report, we 


iave 37 states covered, the Democrats 


civing 32 to Garner and the Repub- 


icans 33 to Dewey.” 

“But the Mountain States and the 
” began Joe. 

“Later,” said the old gentleman, tak- 
ng a quick look at the dial of his 
normous gold watch. “We'll get 
round to those later. Right now | 
ave an appointment with an aunt or 
wo in Idaho, a nephew in Nevada, 
Good- 
e, Mr. Doaks. See you next week.” 
Whereupon, as smiling and chipper 

ever, Colonel Ballot betook himself 
rom Joe’s front porch and walked 
apidly off in a westerly direction. 

{Next week, Colonel Ballot will 
give PATHFINDER’s readers a report 
on the Mountain States and the 
Pacific Coast, winding up his intro- 
ductory 48-state survey of Presiden- 
tial preferences among Democrats 

nd Republicans.] 








MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 





Four Feathers (United Artists): 
Against the breathtakingly beautiful 


scenery of the Egyptian Sudan (filmed 
in technicolor) Alexander Korda has 
restaged in minute detail the famous 
battle of Omduran in which Lord 
Horatio Kitchener’s forces defeated 
the Fuzzie-Wuzzies. Filming was done 
at no slight danger to the British, for 
some of the Fuzzie-Wuzzie extras were 
reported to have taken the battle too 
literally; it tarned out they had been 
in the original one 41 years ago. This 
hard-won realism, however, is_ the 
quality which makes the film exciting 
and impressive. Good acting of an 
all-British cast manages to convert the 
conventional story into passable 
drama. A young officer who resigns 
his regiment is branded a coward by 
his three friends and fiancee and given 
four white feathers. To redeem him- 
self, he goes to Egypt and earns 
the right to return the feathers. 
John Clements, as the renegade _of- 
ficer, Ralph Richardson, as one of the 
friends, and C. Aubrey Smith, as a 
garrulous veteran, are best. 

In Name Only (RKO): In essence, 
this is the eternal triangle in one of 
iis most popular variations—selfish 
wife won't divorce husband so he can 
marry deserving woman he loves. 
Stripped of all threadbare elements, 
however, it emerges as the most real- 
istic and adult love story in a long 
time. The mood is sombre, though. 
Carole Lombard does extremely well 
as the widowed “other woman.” Cary 
Grant is likeable and manly as the 
tortured hero, while Kay Francis, as 
the unprincipled wife, is better than 
she has been in years, 

Our Leading Citizen (Paramount): 
Bob Burns tries a new type of role 
with success. Playing straight, he is 
a small-town lawyer with ethics. In 
his homely way, he straightens out all 
the difficulties aroused by a heartless 
employer (Gene Lockhart), a chief of 
strikebreakers (Charles Bickford), a 
sabotaging radical (Paul Guilfoyle) 
aud various other muddled characters. 
The plot is too involved, but Burns 
is all right. 


* , * 


Hotel fer Women (20th Century- 
Fox): As a hostess, Elsa Maxwell is 
famed for originality. As co-author 
of this screen play, in which she ap- 
pears as herself, she neglected to ex- 
ploit this talent. Falling back on the 
old theme of a small-town girl who 
almost comes to ruin in the Big City, 
the picture is full of platitudes and 
trite worldly advice delivered by Elsa, 
in a sitting position. Its chief attrac- 
tion is the presence of a bevy of beau- 
tiful girls wearing luxurious clothes. 
Elsa acts as their mother confessor, 
and invites them to one of her famous 
parties. It’s a dull party. 
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Amazing new Radiant Heater 
makes its own gas—no piping 
—no installation —portable— 
carry itanywhere Givesroom 
full of clean penetra heat 
like sunshine, for only 1 }ecan 
hour. Hotter than gas or elec- 
tricity at 1-10th the cost. No 
e, soot, ashes or odor, 
DAYS’ TRIAL! En 

30 RADIANT fi HEAT ~y4 
month at our 
risk. Write 
for Free par- 
ticulars of 


BURNS trial offer. 


96% AIR - 4% FUEL STS iigh st.,anron,Ohte 


.Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 Year! 


MEN — WOMEN. Grade School 
Education usually sufficient. 
Write immediately for free 32- 
page book, with list of many 
positions and particulars telling 
how to qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. P178, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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YOU CAN influence others with 
our thinking! Learn to impress 
cthers favorably —get ecross your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
ou how to use the power of mind. 
Foafree book write Scribe R,K-Z, 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 


San Jose, California 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 





The best of reading for the whole famfly—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREB 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 8 mes. -—Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
—Ameriean Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture Mag. 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Movie Mirror, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jni. -—Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Parent'’s Magazine, 

ee ~~ 4 7 & 6 mos. 
pardens, | yr. —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, —Romantic Story, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —Sereen Book, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. —Screenland, 1 yr. 
—Christian Herald, —Sports Afield, 1 yr. 

6 mos. —Successful Farming, 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 

2 yrs. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Household Mag. 2 yrs. —True Experiences, 1 yr. 
—Leve & Romance,! yr. —True Romances, I yr. 
—McCall’s Mag. 1 yr. —Woman’s Werld, 2 yrs. 

Offer Not Good Outuide the 48 States 


Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checke 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if yon, ve chec 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL 





“The Law of Reactions” 


T MAY be that many people are 

reading a lot of false meanings into 
the history of the first session of the 
76th Congress. It may be that the re- 
. bellious coalition of Republicans and 
conservative Democrats was not so 
significant as most commentators seem 
to believe. It may be that the New 
Deal is of a nature buoyant enough to 
come back with full strength when 
Congress meets again next January. 

However these things may be, how- 
ever right or wrong they are as po- 
litical guesses, it is a fact nonetheless 
that President Roosevelt took the 
worst drubbing of his White House 
career from the Congress that has just 
gone home. He was defeated on neu- 
trality. He was defeated in part on 
relief. He was defeated on many of 
his appointments. He was defeated on 
taxation. He was defeated on housing. 
And above all, he was defeated on his 
proposal for a seven-year lend-spend 
program of $3,860,000,000. 


ANY of the things the President 

wanted, he received, but all of 
them were overshadowed in the clos- 
ing days of Congress by the clear-cut 
legislative swing from the New Deal 
leadership. In more than one way, 
the last weeks of the session consti- 
tuted both a rebuke and a repudiation, 
for the last weeks of the session were 
obviously anti-Roosevelt. It is true of 
course that second-term Presidents 
usually find it difficult to control the 
legislative branch—for reasons that 
generally run no deeper than politics. 
The first session of the 76th Congress, 
however, was exceptional: though 
politics had something to do with it, 
the opposition appeared to spring from 
something much more basic than a 
simple desire to prepare for the 1940 
political campaign. It appeared to have 
its roots in a profound difference of 
opinion over the wisdom of certain 
fundamental theories of government. 


The Congress that has gone home 
was not a niggardly one. It appro- 
priated some 13 billion dollars—the 
most in the peace-time history of 
the nation. Even so, it was a Congress 
of doubt. It was a Congress not at 
all sure of itself. It was a Congress 
that assailed Federal spending even 
while it authorized the outlay of 300 
millién dollars more than the Adminis- 
tration itself requested. As if shocked 
by its own lavishness, however, and 
as if sensing uneasiness in the public 
at large, the first session of the 76th 
finally balked at the President’s huge 








Talburt in the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


The Rubber-Stamp Period Is Ended 


lending-spending proposal and refused 
to accept it. As a result, the feeling 
today is fairly widespread that the era 
of large-scale Federal expenditures is 
at an end and that the theory of gov- 
ernmental pump-priming is no longer 
tenable in a private capitalistic econ- 
omy. 


& REMAINS to be seen whether the 
next session of Congress will justify 
and strengthen this feeling. If busi- 
ness between now and next January 
shows little or no tendency to invest 
in itself, if there is no appreciable 
expansion in private employment, it 
will most certainly be difficult to keep 
legislative hands from the Federal 
purse-strings. For the present, though, 
both the Senate and House seem to be 
significantly economy-minded, and if 
they remain that way when they meet 
again, pump-priming will be a definite- 
ly dead device, and a key principle 
of the New Deal will be thus wiped 
away. 

If that key principle were destroy- 
ed, what would happen to the New 
Deal as a whole? Indeed, is the New 
Deal itself on the way out? These 
questions create a wide area of debate. 
They involve more than the issue of 
Federal spending; they involve the 
full structure of economic and social 
reform launched in the last seven 
years—farm relief, work relief, labor 
relations, wage-hour legislation, so- 
cial security, financial restraints, pub- 
lic power development, and a number 
of other policies all basic to the Roose- 
velt Administration. In short, the 
questions involve the nation’s even- 
tual reaction to the spread of Federal 





SLE RA 


paternalism and Federal regulati:, 
under the driving, bloodless revo! 
tion of the New Deal. 


There can be little doubt that t! 
last seven years have been revoli 
tionary. In existence today are 1 
tional laws and national policies th. 
were hardly dreamed of a decade ag 
Never before in peace-time has o. 
government been so centralized; nev: 
before has it had so much to do wit 
so many things affecting all of u 
never before have the American mass. 
been asked to absorb so much chan: 
so rapidly. In view of recent Co 
gressional sentiment, these facts op: 
up a field of interesting conjecture. 
can be assumed, for example, that t! 
people themselves have been telli: 
Congress to apply the brakes again 
the New Deal. 


ND on such an assumption, it m: 

reasonably be said that the pub! 
at large has perhaps grown emotico 
ally tired, that it wants no moi 
change for a while, that it has all! 
can do at present to adjust itself | 
the meanings and effects of things do: 
by the New Deal already. In oth 
words, it may reasonably be said th 
the public at large is perhaps anxio: 
for an era of stability, a time in whi 
to catch its breath, a time for elin 
nation, revision or perfection of mea 
ures hurriedly adopted in the la 
seven years. 

If such a public mood is reall 
widespread, the end of the New De: 
is in sight. Nor would this be su: 
prising, for it is part of the histori 
process in all nations that periods © 
physical turmoil and political turh 
lence are followed by periods « 
standing-still or periods of stepping 
backward. This has characterized th 
aftermaths of nearly all revolutions; 
has been called “the law of reactions 
and it is worth noting in the Unite: 
States at this time. 


In substance, “the law of reactions 
is a “law” of human behavior; in ¢! 
fect, it means that there can be to 
much of one thing, that excessi\ 
change, or excessive speed in chang 


or excessiveness by itself, leads t« 


steps in an opposite direction. Thu 
if the American masses are real! 
emotionally tired, if the Americ: 
masses now actually feel that the: 
has been enough change, the electio 
of 1940 will in all likelihood be a 1 
action against the New Deal. 

All this is of course in the realm o! 
pure speculation, but there have be: 
signs lately, and the signs seem | 
point to a standing-still or a steppin 
backward. This reaction, if it con 
at all, can be either good or bad, di: 
pending on what phases of the Ne 
Deal are eliminated, what revised, ani 
what merely perfected. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Fertile “Mules” 


Plant hybrids are the mules of the 
botanical world. They are the off- 
-pring of two similar but not identical 
pecies. Although they may have some 
excellent qualities, they generally are 

nable to reproduce their kind. Those 
hybrids which do reproduce, as in the 
ase of hybrid corn, frequently lose 
their desirable characteristics after 

generation or two, 

Last week, the Department of Agri- 
ulture announced that scientists of 
its bureau of Plant Industry had at 
last found a way to make fertile hy- 
brids out of sterile ones. Until two 
vears ago, this task would have been 
as impossible as crossing a whale with 
a goldfish. 

A hybrid is sterile when its chromo- 
somes, or reproductive units, do not 
pair off successfully because their 
1umber is uneven, A cross between 
\siatic and American upland cotton, 
or instance, has one set of 13 chromo- 
somes from one parent and one set of 
26 from the other. The total is 39, so 
that one chromosome has no other 
chromosome to pair with; the hybrid, 
in turn, cannot pair with any other 
plant to produce offspring. 

Two years ago, Carnegie Institution 
scientists working at Wood’s Hole, 
Mass., discovered that a weak solution 
of colchicine—a drug commonly used 
in the treatment of gout — could 
double the number of chromosomes in 
plants. Agriculture scientists thus 
were able to produce an . Asiatic- 
American upland cotton with two sets 
of 13 and two sets of 26 chromosomes 
—sets which easily paired. This hy- 
brid then could produce offspring. 

Applying this simple multiplication 
to other plants, Agriculture scientists 
hope to produce hardier fruit; tobacco 
which will be as drought-and-insect 
resistant as wild kinds; and cotton 
which will be as hardy as wild cotton, 
as big-bolled as American upland and 
as long-fibered as Egyptian. 





. . 
Dying Disease 

In a Brooklyn hospital last week, 
19-year-old Joaquin Duarte was suffer- 
ing from smallpox. From Lisbon. 
Portugal, he had carried the smallpox 
virus back with him aboard the Ital- 
ian liner Saturnia. As soon as his 
illness became known, New York City 
Health Commissioner John L. Rice 
quickly sent the U. S. Public Health 
Service the names of Duarte’s fellow 
passengers so that they could be trac- 
ed and quarantined. 

This stery got top headlines in New 
York for much the same reason as 
would a live dinosaur. Along with 
leprosy and typhus, smallpox is near- 
ly extinct in the United States. One 
of the most contagious of all human 
diseases, it killed hundreds of thou- 
ands of Americans until the wide- 








International 


Dr. Rice: Seven Years between Victims 
spread adoption of vaccination; there 
has been no major epidemic of it 
since 19/2. 

Vaccination does not provide abso- 
lute immunity from smalipox. There 
are still from 10,000 to 15.000 cases of 
it a year in the United States, but be- 
cause of the increased resistance pro- 
vided by vaccination, most are ex- 
tremely mild. The number of deaths 
annually averages only about 30. 

Last week, the Public Health Serv- 
ice reported that in the whole nation, 
there were but 34 cases. Looking 
through his own records, Dr. Rice 
found that Duarte’s case was the first 
in New York City in seven long years. 


Not yet convinced, however, that 
smallpox is dead enough, the Public 


Health Service shortly is to begin a 

study of laws to see how many states 

provide for compulsory vaccination. 
rr 


Capsules 

@ Dr. Charles F. Pabst of the Kings 
County Medical Society in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., advises sunbathers: “If your 
skin will redden, blister and burn but 
never tan, you are a heliophobe, and 
should not expose yourself, as every 
new exposure means a new burn. 
There are 10,000,000 heliophobes in 
the United States.” 


@ Judge Kenneth Wynne of the 
Connecticut Superior Court in Water- 
bury has just ruled that the state’s law 
against birth control is unconstitu- 
tional, since it does not permit phy- 
sicians to prescribe contraception in 
cases where childbirth would be in- 
jurious to health. 


@ In an understanding with the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company has agreed 
to qualify its advertising of Listerine 
Antiseptic, The product will no longer 
be described as able either to “cure” 
or “permanently” relieve dandruff. 







The Better Way to 
Correct Constipation 


One way to treat constipation is 
to endure it first and cure it 
afterward. The other way is to 
avoid having it by getting at its 
cause. So why not save yourself 
those dull headachy days, plus 
the inevitable trips to the medi- 
cine chest, if you can do it by a 
simple common-sense “ounce of 
prevention”? 

If your trouble, like that of 
millions, is due to lack of “‘bulk”’ 
in the diet, “the better way” is to 
eat Kellogg’s All-Bran. This 
crunchy, toasted, ready-to-eat 
cereal has just the “bulk” you 
need. If you eat it every day—and 
drink plenty of water—you can 
not only get regular but keep 
regular, day after day and month 
after month! Tear out this ad- 
vertisement and send to Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, for two free individual 
packages of All-Bran. P-13 






S Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 
and supply you with work. Write 
today for FREE BOOKLET. 


Weatwerth Pictorial Company, Ld DEPT.115, Hamilton, Ont. 


OPPORTUNITY 


iS KNOCKING 


et your door e A brings 
the * information hg ogee oes Send today a5 
and addrese and that of a friend. A gift waits you. 


£&. V. PUBLISHING HOUSE, Dept. O 
—HWAY FEVER SYMPTOMS 


301-5 NO. ELM ST., NAPPANEE, IND. 
ASTHM RELIEVED 2 £"¢ 
I will send an ited ch 


to 44 ge ep e roa If it 
BB. your report cancels charge. 
Aderese 0. ©... Lane, 449 Lane Bids. St. Marys, Kenese 


- MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing liste are 
prepared from ten to feurteen days in edvance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should call our attention to any error 
we may have made in your name or address. 
PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATHFINDER 
POLLS 

OF 

PUBLIC 
OPINION 


4n authentic, unbiased, scientific forecast 
of pending events secured through approved 
Sampling methods to determine beforehand 
what the public thinks as to war, pending 
legislation, politics, elections, candidates, 
and important questions of the day. An 
exclusive news feature appearing regularly 
only in PATHFINDER, and directed by 
the pationally known prognosticator, Emil 
Hurja, publisher of PATHFINDER, Be sure 
to look for this important uncolored survey 
in each issue. Keep up with the times—in 
fact, be ahead of the times by reading the 
PATHFINDER Pol of Public Opinion. 

If your subscription ts about to expire, 
renew it now, or if you are not a subscriber 
send $1.00°for 52 issues to 
PATHFINDER, Washington, BD. C. 
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BACKACHE, 


LEG PAINS MAY 
BE DANGER SIGN 


Of Tired Kidneys—How To Get 


Happy 

if backache and leg pains are making you mis- 
erable, don’t just complain and do on. about 
them. Nature may be warning you that your 
kidneys need attention. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking 
excess acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. 
Most people pass about 3 pints a day or about 
8 pounds\of waste. 

f the 15 miles’ of kidney tubes and filters 
don’t work well, poisonous waste matter stays 
in the blood. These poisons may start nagging 


* backaches, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 


and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait. Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy rélief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous sa from 
the blood. Get Doan’s Pills. 


FREE BOOK™fs= 
ASTHMA hes) | 


Sa ee 


i 
Broved a belt st hi iA housands of 
walt, this Beck aap lead you to blessed relief FREE! 


sddpeas for your copy today Send ro 


NACOR, 7221-1 State Life Bidg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


L j Y F Re Medicine 


Regol contains scientific liver medicines in- 
cluding a véry effective cholagogue (bile flow 
stimulant). Read all about Regol and its aid to 
Nature in relieving functional disorders of the 
liver and gal! bladder, also intestinal indiges- 
tion, bloating, gas, sick headaches, nausea 
and biliousness due to sluggish flow of bile. 
Write for free booklet today. 


CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY 
1551 Old Arcade Cleveland, Ohio 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and.injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, Wlinois 




















Minute T reatment was required in the 


majority of cases. TRY IT 
ATMY RISK. NoSalves, Suppositories, Pills or 
Operation. Actual facts. Proof and testimony 
from prominent people in my community to 


PROVE these slolee es sent FREE to you. Write to 
©. E.Henspeter,1 


2,000 Test Cases Proves 
P| LF Saas RELIEVED 


00 W. Chicago Av.,C 30, Chicago, iil. 







FIRM-FIT Dental Plates 
Made in Our Own Laboratory! 
AS LOW AS $6.75 


Weer plate. Should fit perfectly. 
Hew oy 4 and material Guaran- 
teed. Sood, Funes made from your personal impres- 
sion, look beautiful. Try plates ar Fnot not 
delighted with fit and your ém: ppear- 
ance weguarantee returnof fal Derenaes Sestes. 


SEND NO MONEY ee =a 
catalog of LOW PRICE - Do it right | 
FERRIS-GRIGSBY DENTAL LAB., INC. 


Dept. 538,6217 S$. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELIXIR OF LIFE 


I haven’t ri but if you are Run-Down and your Blood is 
Poor ant kin is Pale try Dr. Ohlendorf’s Tonic under 
Special One'Cent Offer. Helpful asa Tonic. Tends to 
Enrich Blood and Tone up System. No Dope. Est. 1882, 
$1.00 BOTTLE cCosTs 1¢ 
Will Send Two Regular $1 Botties for $1.01 Cash 

_ My 0. D. Use one bottle. If not vleoged re return unused _bottie 


CS "3 ar" 4 your dolla: dollar. wee =F rs BS tino 


or. ASTHMA 
ono 


W. K. STERLINE, 617 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, 









CENSUS— 


(Continued from page 3) 


them permanent employees of the 
Bureau. Next come 575 district super- 
visors—enough to allow every Con- 
gressman and Senator to choose at 
least one. 

District supervisors, in turn, choose 
the bulk of special Bureau employees 
—143,000 door-to-door census enum- 
erators. In the past, enumerators have 
been chosen who could neither read 
nor write. When it began to alpha- 
betize the records of such a recent 
census as that of 1920, WPA had to 
hire interpreters who could decode 
the foreign scripts of enumerators 
who worked in that year. Now, how- 
ever, candidates for enumeration jobs 
must pass a simple test corrected by 
permanent employees of the Bureau. 


. « » When Doorbells Ring 


As early as next October, enumera- 
tors will begin making their way by 
ship, plane and dog-sled from point to 
point in Alaska—where as much as 
possible must be accomplished before 
the winter freeze. 

Beginning next April 2, enumerators 
will begin ringing doorbells not only 
in St. Joseph and Marshall counties— 
whose inhabitants will have to answer 
the Bureau’s questions all over again 
—but in all the 3,000-odd counties of 
the United States. On the, same day, 
enumerators will start work in Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii and other possessions of 
the United States. Only the Philippine 
Islands, which have been promised 
their independence in 1946, will be 
left out. 

Every enumerator is furnished with 
a map of his territory showing the 
location of every known dwelling in 
it. Each enumerator is expected to 
gather facts about from 500 to 2,500 
people. In cities enumerators are 
given two weeks to finish their jobs, 
and in the country, a month. 

If a family is away from home, the 
enumerator must arrange to send them 
an absentee blank, or find out what he 
can by asking their neighbors. Even 
if the family is at home, he must be 
careful that parents do not forget to 
tell him about new babies—as they 
often do. Regardless of their perma- 
nent homes, he must list trailer fami- 
lies as residents of the state where they 
are found. And he must ignore births 
and deaths that occur between the 
beginning of the census and the time 
of his call. The government is inter- 
ested in the status of the population as 
of April 1; persons who die thereafter 
are counted, while those born there- 
after are omitted, 

Each enumerator is paid a base rate 
of four cents for every person about 
whom he gathers the required facts. 
Some enumerators have padded their 
pay by listing fictitious names. But the 





Census Bureau thinks that this just 
about makes up for persons that enu- 
merators inevitably miss. 

Operations of the Bureau are con- 
ducted with malice toward none. Al- 
though there are fines and jail terms 


~ 


bootleggers can rest assured that th 


facts they give the census-takers wi|! 


be as well-guarded as the gold in For! 
Knox. The Census Act of 1929 state 
that no person can be made subjec 
to any legal action on the basis of in 
formation given to the Bureau. 

All records, containing the million 
of names and billions of facts that hay 
been gathered since the first census 0! 
1790, are kept in Washington. Stu 
dents and historians occasionally a: 
allowed to peek at records of censu 
as late as 1870, but subsequent one 
are inviolable. Even John Doe, if h: 
wants to establish his claim to an old 
age pension by his record in a censu 
later than 1870, is allowed to see on! 
a transcript of his own census record 

This protection of the individual i: 
the hallmark of the modern census 
Among the first population counts wer 
those of ancient Israel; they wer 
taken to find out what men were avail 
able for army service. In the middl 
ages, kings sometimes ordered cen 
suses for tax purposes. 

Governments now keep census re 
ords of more than two-thirds of th 
world’s population, but the first mod 
ern census was established by th 
United States with jts count of 1790. 
Its original purpose was to determin: 
on the basis of population how man) 
representatives in Congress each stat: 
should have. 


. - » Statistical Bible 


Today, the information gathered b: 
the Census Bureau has come to be th 
bible of statisticians, theorists and ad 
ministrators. Carrying out its broad 
duties as part of the Department o! 
Commerce, the Bureau  periodicall 
collects facts on retail sales, manufa 
tures and agricultural production, an: 
will undertake a housing census i! 
1940. In its population census, alon 
of all government agencies, the Bu 
reau collects data on every mai 
woman and child in the United States 

This presents a priceless opportu 
nity for factfinding. Private individ 
uals have asked the Bureau to cou 
such things as fence posts, toothpicks 
refrigerators and animal pets. Bu! 
questions on the 1940 schedule are di 
signed to satisfy the needs of govern 
ment rather than the curiosity 
citizens, 

WPA and the Social Security Board 
for instance, want additional employ 
ment statistics. The War Departmen! 
wants to know how many worke! 
have been trained in industries whic! 
may be important in wartime. Fo 
the purpose of licensing broadcaste: 
the Federal Communications Commis 
sion wants to know how many radio 
there are. e 

In all, no less than three dozen dil- 
ferent agencies in Washington hav: 
use to make of population statistics. 
No mere head count, the census of 194!) 
will be a giawt and detailed inventor) 
of the nation’s people, and the foun 
dation-of government policy for 1° 
long years to come. 


PATHFINDE 2 
for citizens who keep silent or fail t,, 
answer truthfully, even bigamists ani‘ 
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Animal Rescue 


In this old Irish puzzler the names 
19 beasts are buried im the follow- 
« sentences: Ireland’s lot heals 
owly. Troubles came long ago—at 
ies in battalions—to attack and 
arass her. Ambitious democrats now 
untermine famous enthusiasts near- 





akin to heroes. Anarchy enables 
owards to sow hot terror and all 
razement. 


Before reading on, see how many of 
ie 19 animals you can exhume, Just 
n case anyone has difficulty in locat- 
i¢ all the buried beasts, however, 
ere they are: Eland, sloth, camel, 

voat, bat, lion, stoat, ass, ram, rat, 





OPPORTUNITIE 


AGENTS WANTED 


HRISTMAS CARD BOX ASSORTMENTS SELLING 
Like ‘Wildfire.’ People who have never sold a 
ng in their lives are Reaping Harvests with our 
New Champion’’ 21 folder assortment, including sen- 
tional “Mystery Card’’—Biggest sales-puller of all 
ne. Costs 50e—Sells for $1.00. Worth $2.85. Also 
en other bargain assortments, and persenal im- 
nted cards. Write today. Samples on Approval, 
Iver Swan Studios, 320 Fifth Ave., Dept. 73, New 
rk. 
iRISTMAS CARDS. Absolutely Pinest assortment. 
Big Profits. Write for samples. Robinson Cards, 
Orange, Clinton, Mass. wate A a 
OTH MEN AND WOMEN te represent Pathfinder, 
part er full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
thfinder. Washington, D. C. 
P ___ FEMALE HELP WANTED . ; 
ET NEW WARDROBE FREE and earn to $23 week- 











showing friends gorgeous Hollywood endorsed 
hion Frocks. No canvassing No investment. 
end age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, Dept. AH-1029, 
icinnati, O 
OPPORTUNITIES E 
ATTENTION! Interested in extra cash? Write Na- 
ona] Enterprise, Box 576C, West Los Angeles, Cali- 
PATENT ATTORNEYS ¥ 
ENTORS—Write for new Free book, ‘Patent 
tide for the Inventor,’’ and “Record of Inven- 


n”’ form. No charge for preliminary information 
rence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered 
tent Attorneys, 698-K Adams Building, Washing- 
i ares 
‘VENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
patented Write Adam Fisher Cx 
St. Louis, Mo 
PHOTO FINISHING 


Patented or “un- 
mpany, 168 En- 








h .twe 


REE SNAPSHOTS. Mail this ad wit nega- 
tives for sample Artisto Snapshots in free photo 
m. Low price list and convenient film mailers 


ent on return. Artisto, Box 119-Y, Rockford, tl. 


BEAUTIFUL ART-PANEL PRINTS or eight prints 

and 2 Graphic-Art enlargements with ultra fine- 
1 development, your film 25c coin. Graphic-Art 
lios, Box 660-4 Jackson, Michigan. 


T LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
lor Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin = py 
XPERT FINISHING. One day service. Rolls devel- 
oped 16 Velox prints or 8 Velox prints, 2 enlarge- 
ents 25c. Expert Studios, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. — 


OLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very quick 
ervice. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film Service, 
aCrosse, Wis 

ROMPT SERVICE — Quality 
doubleweight gloss enlargements, 8 
everfade prints each roll 25c. Excel 
que. Iowa. 


OLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, painted enlargement 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Janesville Film, 
51, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


OLL. DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. 8x10 
enlargement coupon. 16 Brilliantone reprints 25c. 
lard Studios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 
6 PRINTS with roll 25c., 16 reprints 25c; Rex 
Photo, Ogden, Utah. 
es SONG POEMS WANTED 

ONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Iding, Chicago. Rin wee 
RIGINAL POEMS, SONGS Wanted for publication, 
adio. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36E, 
rtland, Ore. 
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NEED TEACHERS AT ONCE; write us ‘your qual- 
ations. Teachers’ Exchange, 209, Kansas City, 








ermine, mouse, vak, roe, hyena, cow, 


sow, otter and llama. 


Square Puzzle Solution 
One solution to last week’s square 
puzzle is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. In removing the eight 
dots er coins you 


take two from 
se |e lee] each of the cen- 
ter squares in the 
outer horizontal 
and vertical 
rows. Then, in 


sso les putting back four 
of them you place 
one dot or coin 

in each corner square, Thus, you have 
15 in each outer row as before, but 
with four dots or coins less than the 
40 given in the original arrangement. 
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B . 
rain Teaser 

The product of three consecutive 
whole numbers is 2,985,840, Find the 
three numbers. 


Answer to Last Week’s—By the ad- 
dition of three more men the job can 
be completed in one more day. 


_— OO 
Smiles 
Insky—When you proposed to her, I 
suppose she said: “This is so sud- 
den”? 


Outsky—No, she was honest about 
it and said: “The suspense has. been 
terrible.” 


Boogy—I believe | am losing my 
memory. It’s worrying me to death. 

Woogy—Never mind, old fellow. 
Just forget all about it. 


Mrs. Goofus (to hired girl)—What 
are you leaving for? Haven't we 


always treated you just like one of 
the family? 
Ethelberta 


Yes, and I'm tired of it. 








Miranda—Does yo’-all deal in fire in- 
shoance? 

Insurance-Office Clerk—We do. 
do you wish to insure? 

Miranda—Mah husband. 

Clerk—Then you don’t want fire insur- 
ance; what you want is life insurance. 

Miranda—No, Ah don’t. Ah wants fire 
inshoance. Mah husband’s been fired fo’ 


times in de last two weeks. 


W hat 


IS 


Free for Asthma 


} 
| 
| 





During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general 
mugginess make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp 
for breath was the very last; if restful sleep is im- 
possible because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel 
the disease is slowly wearing your life away, don't fail 
to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where ou 
live or whether you have any faith in any re y 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you Rave 
suffered for a life-time and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send today for this 
free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 305-D Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. ¥,. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ te 


The liver should pou¥ out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmiess, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © 1036, c.P. inc. 


oe 
Rheumatism: 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the fine formula, used by thousands. 
No opiates. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
your money back. Don't suffer. Ask your druggist 
today for trustworthy NURITO on this guarantee. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TRIA scales, (3) gets better then worse, 


let us send you eae FREE of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by fer the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest.’ Write today, a postal will 





If you have a skin trouble that 


do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CANNADAY CO., 
Sedalia. Mo. 


DR. J. E. 941 Park Square, 





ASTHMA-HAYFEVER 


Something new and different, positive relief to asthma and 
hayfever sufferers or your money back. 12 day treatment $1.00 
postpaid anywherein U.S.A. Mailorder only. NoC.0.D. 
4. P HOFT, Ph. C, Box 137, BERWYN, tities 


AN IMPORTANT! 
WPA 


Jo MEN 


Don’t delay another day! 
Send — gow in ay 
detai! \atest facts w treat 

for “*Men Past 40°°. 


ment 
pO 














Dept. F, Milford. 
Please send me your Free I!\ustrated Book of Facts. 
Name 


Address 
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| WISH MY BABY 


COULD PLAY ON THE 


FLOOR.{.BUT OUR 


FLOORS ARE SO COLD! 


Plenty of heat in winter! Your Duo- 
Therm Power-Air will drive heat to 
every corner. You get uniform “‘floor- 
to-ceiling’”’ comfort—and extra heat 
for every room! 


A cooling breeze in summer! When it’s 
hot and sticky, start your Duo-Therm 
Power-Air—and let a brisk, refreshing 
breeze help keep you cool! 








Duo-Therm’s new “Power-Air”’ heater keeps 
your ankles as warm as your ears! 


OURS USED TO BE 
UNTIL WE GOT OUR.NEW 
DUO-THERM — NOW 
THEY'RE WARM AS TOAST! 


Greater comfort winter and summer too! 


HERE’S year-round comfort in 
this clean, silent, trouble-free Duo- 
Therm heater! 

When you turn the handy dial on the 
front panel—you get just the heat you 
want in any weather! The patented Bias- 
Baffle Burner gives more heat per gallon 
of cheap fuel oil! Open the radiant door 
—and get an extra flood of warmth that 
will soon make you hitch your chair back! 

Feature for feature, no other heater 
made can match Duo-Therm—and in 
addition Duo-Therm gives you 
POWER-AIR! 


A heating sensation! Power -Air 
forces heat all through your home— 
makes heat do more work—gives you 
uniform, foor-to-ceiling temperatures 
and actually cuts fuel costs! 

But that’s only half the Power-Air 
story! 


Summer comfort, too! On scorching 
days, turn on your Power-Air—and 
start a 27-mile-an-hour breeze circulating 


New “*YeaiReand” [——— TEAR OUT AND MAIL—TODAY!-—— 


DUO-THERM 


Fuel Oil Circulating Heaters 


DUO-THERM DIVISION, 
| Dept. P-98, Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Michigan 


I want to know more about the kind of heating this new 


Duo-Therm gives! 


Street 


| Name 
| 
| City 


State 


hceestas euligeaciaiteadh 







































GIVES EVEN, 
“FLOOR-TO-CEILING” WARMTH! 
COMPARE THESE RESULTS: 


= ee = 


a $2° 








Look at this! Ordinary heaters send 
heat up—where it “‘loafs” on your ceil 
ing. Result: your floors are drafty, chilly 
Your ceilings are hot—note the chart 
and temperature difference! (Tests 
made in a standard home.) 


wee 


And look at this! Duo-Therm’s new 
Power-Air* forcesceiling-heat to ““move 
on”’—forces it down—puts it to work 
on your floors! Note these actual test 
figures! Duo-Therm’s powerful blower 
gives you the same positive forced 
heat as a modern basement furnace! 





comfort! And you can direct Power-Air 
anywhere—up, down, right, left! Use 
to dry wet shoes, clothing, laundry 
winter or summer. Women can dry thei: 
hair. Power-Air costs no more to ru 
than a 60-watt lamp! 


* Don’t confuse Duo-Therm’s new Power 
Air heater with heaters that simply hav 
a fan! 


It costs no more to own a Duo-Therm! 
You can get a new Duo-Therm wit 
Power-Air for no more than you’d pa 
for an ordinary heater! Why not go t 
your dealer today—and see the hand 
some new models? They come in the 
beautiful Golden Fleck enamel finish 
they heat 1 to 6 rooms—they’re sold o 
easy payments! 


Or tear out the coupon and mail it- 
now! *Patent Applied fo 
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